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Editorial 

Wrrn the passing of Easter the British librarian enters upon summer 
arrangements and a new financial year at the same time. There have 
been no severe complaints of undue financial “ cutting ” from public 
librarians ; but there has been no very lusty jubilation caused by 
undue amplitude in appropriations. We may be grateful that in the 
general stringency matters are not worse than they are. Our time 
will come. As for the summer work of libraries: of late there has 
been a tendency for the issues, during what are usually thought to 
be the slacker months, to approximate to those of winter time. This 
is not wholly, or even largely, due to the organization of holiday 
literature exhibitions and similar “ added” aétivities, but it appears 
to be the result of increased reading habit. At the same time it must 
be remembered that last summer was not an out-door one. 

* * * 


The mention of summer seems to invite some remark on the 
“ added” aétivities to which we have referred. Our policy in the 
cause of public libraries is that they shall cater in advance of needs 
in all things that may be useful to the public. There is the provision 
of holiday information through a full supply of the publicity material 
of towns and touring agencies; and when argument is brought 
against the unacademic character of this work the rep'y may be 
made that it is practical topography and most valuable. ere is the 
co-operation between towns, whereby a reader leaving (say) Birm- 


ingham for re may be allowed to use the library at the latter 


town. Recipr benefits should exist, of course, and, if it is argued 
—all these proposals may be arguable—that few Blackpool folk are 
likely to be in a position to be benefited by the fine libraries of Birm- 
ingham, the reply here is that some may be, and the balance should 
not be scrutinized too nicely. Then there is the issue of two or more 
books at a time to each reader for the duration of holidays. If the 
library is slack in the summer, why not deplete its shelves in this most 
useful way? Such aétivities and services do much to vitalize and 
popularize our libraries at small cost. 
* * * * 

In an excellent paper before the joint meeting of the Home 
Counties Branch of the L.A. and A.S.L.1.B. the Secretary of the 
British Museum made the interesting suggestion that the Museum 
might possibly be kept open until about 1o p.m. if the necessary funds 
were forthcoming. That “ if” is a very big one. When the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer cannot find courage to give a paltry £5,000 
to the Central Library for Students it is not likely that the department 
he is supposed to control will find a rather larger—but not much 
larger—sum for the National Library. So, for all practical purposes, 
the Museum is absolutely sealed to any man who works pe 
business hours, and it belongs to the professional research worker, 
the leisured and the unemployed. The hours are an absurd anachronism 
and no one now at the Museum is to blame. 

* * * 


Another point upon which the staff must be held equally blame- 
less is the want of a comprehensive subjeé& catalogue of the British 
Museum Library. It was always the intention of the compilers of the 
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great Author Catalogue when that was finished to proceed to the 
subje& catalogue. Alas! funds were not, and have not been, available. 
The need is obvious, because, in spite of the assertions of experts 
in subjets, who are satisfied that author lists meet all wants, the general 
ublic advances to books by way of subjects, not authors. All municipal 
ibrarians are sure of that. Public opinion alone can produce the 
funds. It is interesting to remark that the Author Catalogue is now 
one of our rarest books. We are told that a copy changed hands 
recently for {800 and is now priced at £1,500. This may be re poe 
to librarians of smaller libraries who in the old days received copies 
as gifts. 
* 

The failure of the Treasury to yp the suggestions of the 
President of the Board of Education that an annual grant of £5,000 
should be given to the Central Library for Students must be a matter 
of regret to all who have any care for public culture. All the bars 
and difficulties are known to us, but, as Mr. B. M. Headicar pointed 
out, a Government which could subsidise the sugar trade could not 
complain that it had no funds for the Library. It appears to us that 
the Chancellor did not perceive any political capital to be made out 
of the Central Library. We urge all our local librarians to sound their 
Members of Parliament on this matter. Co-operation on any national 
scale demands a large central repository ; there is no other practicable 

The new Secretary of the Library Association, Mr. Guy W. 
Keeling, has now taken up his office. The address of the Library 
Association is now 26, ord Square, London, W.C.1. 

* * * * 


Public Leétures for Lent Term in connection with the Universi 
of London School of Librarianship were brought to an end last mon 
with an eloquent address on “ The Librarian and the Public” by 
Dr. Albert Mansbridge. He lifted the whole idea of library work to 
its loftiest plane, encouraging his hearers to regard themselves as 
priests of books. He said many valuable things ; for example: what 
a man reads is not a complete test; the man who reads in a right 
spirit will get to the right place; the attempt to bring the supply of 
books to students everywhere is a principle that cannot be denied ; 
the educated librarian is one who while conscious of the appallin 
mass of material is not overwhelmed by it but can be as a little chil 
amongst it; and soon. One of his jolliest points was the story of one 
of his ships’ librarians who produced “A List of the Books most in 
demand last week.” They were sot the books that had been most 
in demand. His statement that “a librarian’s education is more 
important than his training ” is true if it is understood rightly, because 
it is true of every man and every profession. Only by such an under- 
Standing can such a statement be gauged. 


* * * 


Our American brethren rejoice that the salary of the Librarian 
of Congress has been increased to $10,000. It does not seem to be 
an excessive salary for a great librarian. 
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The Logical Principles of Classification 


By S. C. Braprorp, D.Sc., Science Library, S. Kensington, S.W. 


IN a previous article the author described the Subje€t-Matter Index that 
has been organised in the Science Library as a means of supplying the 
information to research workers and engineers, the lack oe which in 
the past has been an ever-present and increasing hindrance to progress. 
Although the importance of ascertaining oes previous work has 
been done on a given subject of investigation is recognised generally, 
the immensity of the store of recorded information, at present locked 
out of reach in the printed volumes on the library shelves, is realised 
by few. Nor do most of those who labour patiently and laboriously 
to extend the boundaries of human knowledge, or to provide better 
tools or new sources of power for the use of mankind, foresee more 
than dimly that in many cases the hard-won results of their work are 
likely to do no more than add to the musty archives of forgotten 
achievements. 

It is this appalling waste of the fruits of the highest kind of human 
activity that the Science Library is endeavouring to remedy. The 
task might well seem impossible to accomplish, for the printed record 
of scientific and technical information is growing at the rate of from 
twelve to fifteen thousand volumes a year. Certainly it would be 
hopeless, were the magnitude of the undertaking not fully understood. 
One of the reasons for the previous lack of a comprehensive index 
to recorded information in the past has been that the quantity of 
material to be indexed has been altogether underestimated and the 
scale on which most of the existing indexes have been conceived has 
been me. But, when the extent of the enterprise is visualised, 
another difficulty arises that the work is vastly greater than can be 
undertaken by a single institution. 

The Science Library is attempting to overcome both these 
difficulties by adopting a classification that is sufficiently flexible and 
extensive to comprehend all knowledge, and by recommending that 
all bibliographical undertakings should adopt the same classification ; 
for it is only by the adoption of a single system that the present chaos 
of divided effort can be reduced to order, and all may work together 
for the common good. 

The question will now be asked: ‘ Why has the Brussels Classi- 
fication been adopted? This classification may be very good for 
most subjects,” but, the inquirer may say, “ for the one in which I 
am most interested it is inadequate.” A complete reply to this question 
would need a course of leGtures and praétical instruction, for there is a 
technique of classification, and it is impossible for anyone to sele& 
or prepare a satisfactory scheme for any science without an expert 
theoretical and practical knowledge of both the subjeé of classification 
and the subjeé to be classified. As this combined knowledge is rare, 
the number of faulty classifications is multifarious. 

Fortunately, however, the general principles of classification 
are simple, and a short outline of the subjeé& can be given. 

The answer to the second part of the question asked may firs 
be stated, and is that in all probability the inquirer does not understand 
the Brussels Classification, and that, in any case, the logical order and 
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completeness of a section of a classification is a mere detail as com- 
a with the principles on which the classification is based. It may 

easy to add to, or rearrange, the subjeé& divisions of a classification, 
if these are really insufficient, but, unless the whole is drawn up on 
sound principles, the classification must be unsatisfactory. 

In considering the principles of Classification, we must recognise 
that what we classify are Things, and that Things have Attributes. 
The a& of Classification is a mental process, in which we imagine 
that we have picked out all things that possess a certain Attribute, or 
set of Attributes, and put them together in a group by themselves. 
Such a group is called a class. But there are very many attributes 
that are common to a variety of things, and if we attempt to make a 
Classification by allotting a separate class to every possible attribute 
of every kind of thing, the size of the Classification would become 
enormous. It would indeed contain the extent of knowledge and 
include, besides, classes that are now imaginary but that may become 
real in future. 

When the novice in the art of classification attempts to tabulate 
all the classes of a given subject, he sets himself a task of such an 
order of magnitude. And realising, subconsciously or otherwise, 
the impossibility of making the scheme complete, he is obliged to be 
content with a selection of what he considers to be the most necessary 
headings. Naturally almost every selection is different, and confusion 
inevitable results. 

Now, although much has been written on the application of logic 
to the arrangement of the classes in such an elementary scheme, it 
was left to the lawyers MM. Otlet and La Fontaine, in 1899, to apply 
the laws of logic to the principles of classification itself, and the result 
was the Brussels Classification, which is therefore unlike any other 
scheme, being at the same time more simple and almost infinitely 
more 

Let us suppose that we represent by x; a thing defined by a single 
attribute, or by a restricted set of attributes, let us say the substance 
sulphuric acid. Now, if we are classifying literature on sulphuric 
acid, we shall have to deal with many forms of books and papers in 
which this substance is treated from many different points of view. 
The literature of sulphuric acid is in fa& a colleétion of things, any 
one of which may be represented by ximinip: . . . where mi, m1, pi, 
etc., indicate various attributes of the literature or of the substance 
sulphuric acid. For instance, there will be papers on theoretical or 
experimental studies relating to the manufacturing process, at the 
Start, while in use, or after modification; papers from the point of view 
of realisation of the manufature, such as gathering materials, special 
operations, raw materials, accessory produéts, machines employed, 
fixed machinery, engines, machine tools, implements, results obtained, 
by-produéts, fittings and apparatus ; papers from the economic point 
of view, such as cost of materials, labour, selling price ; from the point 
of view of premises, sites and personnel of various kinds. These and 
other general points of view are common to the various branches of 
the sulphuric acid industry, as well as to a vast number of specific 
subje& divisions. Again it will be necessary, in many cases, to classify 
bibliographical material according to place, time, or eo. or, it 


may be, according to the form of the work. Thus s uric acid 
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manufacture may need to be treated from the point of view of country 
or period, or it I be desired to distinguish between large treatises, 
manuals, books of tables, popular descriptions, coll papers or 
historical studies. 

It is obvious, therefore, that a classification, in which a 
class is allotted to each aspeé&t of every conceivable subje& division, 
would occupy many hundreds of volumes. On the other hand, by 
classifying separately, in a number of auxiliary tables, as many of the 
attributes, m, n, p, as possible, that are common to a number of 
things, the size of the main classification of things represented by x is 
reduced to its smallest limit, and each class of the main classification 
can be subdivided as required by the use of the auxiliary tables. This 
is the principle of the Brussels Classification, which is thus able to 
represent, in a single volume, almost every conceivable set of attributes 
in the universe. 

There is no other classification that has been reduced to its 
simplest terms in this way, or that is capable of indexing the great 
variety and quantity of literature, in which the multifarious activities 
of mankind are recorded. There is therefore no other classification 
that could be adopted with success for an undertaking of this 
magnitude. Ina later article the details of the system will be described. 


(Reprinted from The Engineer, 1928, 145, 357.) 


The Public Library and its Public 


By Kennetu G. Hunt, B.A., F.L.A. 
Supervisor of Branch Libraries, Tottenham. 
(Concluded). 


3 

Supposing all the methods and principles which I have colleéed 
are put into praétice and result in an increase in the use of our library, 
it is then time to consider what steps we may take to give increased 
publicity to the resources awaiting the would-be reader. Our books, 
circulating in readers’ homes, form one of the most important adver- 
tisements of the library’s worth, but as soon as this form of publicity 
has proved we are working upon the right lines by bringing an influx 
of new borrowers we should proceed to stimulate the process by 
elaborating methods calculated to reach more directly the public 
we are anxious to serve. Instruments of oso 4 fall roughly into 
two main classes, general and special ; the former is designed to reach 
people not using the library, the latter to give more detailed informa- 
tion to readers who are, or to those who may be attra¢ted by a suc- 
cessful application of the first method. 

In touching upon the question of library publicity we are again 
opening up a very wide field. I can only emphasise the value of class 
lists when carefully direfted into the proper channels, and refer you 
to Mr. McColvin’s book published last year where that very able 
librarian goes into the question at length. For the rest I will confine 
myself to making a few observations on publicity methods of the 
second class. 
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These are special in character and are a valuable means of dire&ting 
the attention of new borrowers to special features of the library’s 
stock. In the entrance lobby there should be a description of all 
departments with notes concerning special features, such as cuttings 
colle&tions, local colleétions, etc. so there should be a list of all 
periodicals taken, so that any — can see at a glance what is 
available and where to find it. In the lending library it is a good plan 
to exhibit a list of books of general interest, both non-fiction and novels, 
as distin& from additions of interest only to the student of a particular 
subjeét. Notices of these may be affixed in a less prominent position 
to the book cases where they are shelved, but in this particular I am 
not concerned with the student so much as with the general reader. 
I am thinking of the many books of absorbing interest that find their 
way into every library, books that are so easy to read that even the 
light-novel reader may read them with enjoyment, books written 
specially for the general public. These treat of all kinds of subjects 
and are scattered all over the library, the result being that they are 
entirely lost to the ordinary man unless he takes the trouble to search 
them out. A list of additions drawn up specially for his guidance will 
prove invaluable, even in libraries which publish bulletins. Books 
such as Mainland’s “ Hidden Zoo,” Reed’s “ The Limerick Book,” 
Harper’s “‘ Secrets of Jutland” are examples of the kind of book I 
have in mind. There are many older works which deserve similar 
publicity. I think it would be a good plan, though it is one I haven’t 
seen tested in aétual practice, to have a separate shelf or stand in some 
central position labelled “‘ Suggestions for your reading.” On this 
assistants could place, from time to time during the day, a few books 
which are not issued as frequently as they should be. If it is done 
carefully readers in time should come to place great reliance on this 
method of bringing to their notice books they will enjoy but would 
not have thought of reading in the ordinary way. Once you have 
colle&ed in your library the right books, the next thing is to put the 
right book into the hands of the right reader. The more satisfied 
the reader the better the report he will spread of his library. Always 
we have to remember those thousands who don’t make use of our 
services. 

Further methods of disclosing resources otherwise hidden lie in 
the dire€tion of developing our catalogues to the fullest possible extent 
by giving full analytical entries and cross references and placing a 
complete catalogue of all the books in the system in every branch 
and department, borrowers being allowed to requisition any lending 
department book at the library from which he can most conveniently 
fetch it. This more lavish provision of catalogue entries will have 
two effeéts. It will increase the bulk of the necessary cabinets and it 
will involve a considerable increase in work for the cataloguing staff. 
As regards the first it will behove us to consider very carefully Mr. 
Sayers’s plea for a reduction in the size of catalogue cards. As regards 
the second, I can only suggest that a great deal of the information at 
present given in our catalogue entries be eliminated. Dates of authors’ 
lives, detailed information concerning illustrations, faithful reproduc- 
tion of sub-titles that may be condensed or even omitted altogether, 
are only seldom of any use to students and can well be omitted from 
our catalogue entries. Where new catalogues are being prepared 
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the names of certain frequently recurring authors might be cyclostyled 
on cards and stored, the remaining particulars being added as occasion 
arises. If care is taken not to give unnecessary or needlessly lengthy 
annotations, much time and labour can often usefully be saved and at 
no cost to the efficiency of the catalogue. When a national system of 
central cataloguing comes into force, the necessary saving of time 
and labour will be achieved without any curtailment of entries. 

Many other of the suggestions I have recommended will obviously 
involve any library adopting them in a considerable increase of expendi- 
ture both in time and money. In some cases I have tried to meet 
obje&tions on this ground as they have arisen. If we reduce the 
number of novelists represented on the lib shelves by accepting 
only those of proven worth or popularity, and generally take greater 
pains to ensure that no book of doubtful worth finds its way into 
our library, we shall already be well on the way to securing the means 
to buy more expensive books and a large number of copies of works 
by popular sien. As far as labour is concerned, and especially 
until a system of central cataloguing comes into being, the chief 
difficulty will probably lie in the greatly increased amount of typing 
work. In the small library with a fairly limited stock this will not 
amount to much and in large libraries the work can be distributed, 
but in the medium-sized library system of a central building and, 
say, One to six branches, much can be achieved by a very close cen- 
tralisation. Often duties and staffs can so be rearranged as to leave 
one member of the staff free to perform the duties of a typist. Never 
rest content that the best possible distribution of duties has been 
achieved but continually seek to discover flaws in your existing 
practice. Other methods of economising time and money may be 
tried and I will try to suggest a few. Even supposing we have already 
contrived means to carry out the items of policy suggested in this 
paper, there is no surer way to stimulate the growth of a library than 
to increase the money available for its new book fund. Methods of 
economising in public library administration are very hard to find 
and depend obviously on particular cases. Probably there is no 
public service provided so economically, so efficiently and at so low 
a total cost as the provision of books and the most I can attempt to 
do is to place before you a few considerations we may bear in mind. 


* * * 


The first point I think it would pay us to investigate is the ques- 
tion of periodicals. In my opinion, and I give it as my personal 
opinion only and with a certain amount of hesitation, far too much 
expenditure is frequently incurred under this head. The most fruitful 
but also the most difficult way of economising here is obviously to 
reduce the number of periodicals bought, for this at once reduces 
the amount to be bound and the amount to be stored. Many little- 
used and unimportant publications could frequently be eliminated 
altogether and as regards some of the others I think much might be 
done by co-operation with neighbouring authorities. Of those you 
do purchase not all will be filed permanently, and even these need 
not always be bound. Here, too, a considerable saving might be 
effeéted, for in many libraries the annual bill for the binding of 
periodicals amounts to quite a considerable sum. A second point 
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it might be worth our while to consider is the repetition of non- 
fictional works in more than one department of the library system. 
In hundreds of cases this is, of course, unavoidable, but it is an item 
of policy that should be kept within narrow limits. The third and last 
point to bring forward is more in the nature of a warning than a 
definite suggestion for economy. It is to t the plea that we 
always bear in mind that our library is first and foremost a collection 
of books. Leétures, exhibitions, surveys, bulletins are all very valuable 
and useful both in themselves and in the number of people they 
bring into dire& relationship with the library. When you have said 
this you have said everything. They are not essentials and any money 
spent on them is not spent in the essential service of the library. When 
we have persuaded new readers to enter our buildings and enrol 
themselves as borrowers it is by our books we shall stand or fall, and 
in hundreds and thousands of homes our books, if they are good ones, 
will form the public library’s best advertisement. 

It is for this reason that I have dwelt on what must to many 
readers of this journal appear the merest commonplaces. But though 
there are a large number of us who realise the importance and value 
of such principles as I have enunciated there are far too few libraries 
where they are successfully praétised and there are probably many 
where no attempt is made to carry out even one of them. It is a 
constant complaint at meetings of our various associations that we 
never progress to talk of anything new, that what we are discussing 
to-day we have been discussing for the last twenty years. So long 
as we as a profession do not make a real and determined effort to 
ns into practice the principles we applaud at our meetings this is 

und to be so. All the suggestions I have made are eminently 
practicable. Most of them have been tried and adopted in a large 
number of libraries. Yet I doubt if there are more than half-a-dozen 
in the whole of England that give stri€t adherence to them all. This is 
a lamentable state of things. I do not suppose there is any profession 
in which praétice lags so far behind precept as in our own, and often 
the libraries of some of the most distinguished librarians are the worst 
sinners in this respe&. Because of this I have thought it worth while 
to colleé& into one conneéted survey a number of valuable items of 
ne which many of our most successful libraries have adopted at 
east in part, and to which they owe no small fraction of their success. 
The popular conception of the Public Library is so certainly of a dull 
and gloomy kind of place hopelessly out of date and purveying little 
but dirty and antiquated novels. We, of course, know how little of 
truth there is in this view, but we must all of us also know that there 
is a certain amount of justificatior. for it. Libraries have been this 
in the past, too many of them are so Still, and even the best are not 
all they could be. My ambition, and I am not going to deny that 
it is perhaps a rather sanguine one, is to see the Public Library raised 
to a position of dignity in the eyes of everyone, secure against any 
serious criticism from even the least intelligent of the people who 
make use of it. I imagine the library of the future as a collection of 
books to which both the student and the ordinary enquirer will be 
able to turn with well founded confidence, safe in the knowledge that 
in it they will find just the book they need. If I have been platitudinous 
in some of my remarks I must plead, as my sole excuse, the urgency 
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of my desire to see this dream realised. Several generations of 
librarians have achieved for us an extremely valuable technique, and 
we have only to pay stricter attention to principles we all of us recognise, 
and perhaps supplement them with a few others of our own, to make 
the libraries that really active influence in the lives of everyone which 
we all desire them to be. And especially must we always remember 
that our first duty is to our books. No time we spend on attempts to 
improve our stock will be wasted. Let us take an infinity of pains 
to improve our knowledge, gauge our readers’ tastes, and ensure that 
the right books are menor. A. for their use, and we shall get full and 
ample return in the increased use that will be made of our libraries. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


My Dear CALLIMACHUS, 

You will, we are sure, be gratified to learn that at least two readers 
of your letter of last month are sufficiently interested to shake off 
their sloth and take up the cudgels against you. You have held the 
Stage with the eloquence of your despair; and now it is our turn. 
But you mutt forgive us if we decline to take your polemics —> 
Your Youth and Age fulminations lack newness. In point of fact, 
little more than a year has passed since ink was splattered on this 
theme. We are inclined to view it as the appropriate “ silly season ” 
hardy annual. We are young, it is true ; if you will, immature. 

EXPERIENCE 

we have not yet allowed to sour us. Our speétacles are rose-coloured, 
not liver-hued. Unlike you, we believe in the young. That the 
meridian of Librarianship has passed we refuse to countenance. We 
have heard so often before of those grandiose days of long ago, when 
men were men ; when librarians “‘ bestrode the world like a colossus ” ; 
when, in short, you were young. It is the common story of men who 
have fallen into “the sear, the yellow leaf”; and we are shocked to hear 
it from such an one as you. It has ever been the way of Age to stand 
knee-deep in the crop of new ideas, grieving like Ruth among the 
alien corn. If Utopia came about to-morrow would you look faés 
in the face ? Would you say, “ I have worshipped an illusion ; hence- 
forward let it be known that I renounce such idolatry. The present 
is greater than the past” ? Come, be frank with us. You would do 
nothing of the kind. You would cling to your dreams. Your remarks 
savour too much of the “ good old days,” and these you know never 
existed save in the filmy imaginations of the Ancients whose wish is 
always father to the thought in such matters. 

But here we pause in some perplexity: we have to confess that 
we are in some doubt as to what we have done to plunge you into 
such depths of despair. You imply that we are less good as Librarians 
than our predecessors ; but you also pay us the curious compliment 
of finding in the A.A.L. “ vigour and mentality”—or rather, the 
— of such things. Thank you for such condescension; we 

sleep the happier for it, though we have never deluded ourselves 
with the belief that the Association is a multitude of potential Cutters 
and Browns. No, but we ask you, Callimachus, to consider this. 
The very existence of the A.A.L., and its Steady numerical growth, 
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are surely signs of a deepening interest, and of a new sense of res- 
ponsibility, on the part of the assistant, and also—if we may venture 


to say it—of Postt1vE ProGress. 

Another thing. If you want a further proof of the energy of the 
young, we recommend you to the pages of the Library World for the 
past year or so. You will not fail to remark how respedtable a portion 
of its contents come from the pens of Youth. We might suggest 
that it is the Greybeards who are inarticulate. Should we be fair 
if we said that the lack of contributions from them indicates the 
paucity of their inventive faculties ? 

We are inclined to say that the intellectual and praétical capacity 
of the average assistant of to-day is 

HIGHER THAN Ever. 

You will not, as a Librarian and therefore a reasonable man, dispute 
this. We ourselves do not find it easy to persuade a committee to 
appoint us, so embarrassingly copious is the supply of good men, 
whereas in the days of the Titans whom you mention—the days, too, 
when Libraries were entrusted to the pugilist, the politician and the 
pew-opener—intelligent Librarians were sufficient rarities to be worth 
their weight in—well, florins. They achieved eminence, but the 
surrounding country was rather flat. 

But where, you ask, are the young men who 

STAND 
as in their day the Pioneers did? Have you forgotten that classic 
futility, “‘ The Battle of the Books” ? Still your implied comparison, 
ridiculous as it is, deserves an answer. No profession can support 
a plethora of genius. But there are sufficient good young men to 
justify us in declaring that the Library Profession is by no means 
the decrepit mortal that your remarks suggest. We cannot for obvious 
reasons particularise—bandy the new names about as you bandy the 
old ones. Besides, your method savours of bad taste. But suppose 
your claims were justified. Do we stand condemned? Is not a 
eral high level of ability preferable to that mediocrity from which, 
fike the grass in the factory yard, the Great Ones reared their lonely 
heads ? Think a little before you launch these ill-humoured diatribes. 
The liver-colour does not 
Surr Your ComPLexion. 
We do not want inky adulation, or cheap patronage, but just a fair 
field. We have a supreme confidence in ourselves and believe that 
we are fit to carry the torch and to hand it on, burning perhaps more 
brightly than when we grasped it. 

No! No! Callimachus, your attitude is far too pontifical, too 
“ Who are these people?” Age is ever blind in its patronising air 
towards youth. 

And what has caused this splenetic outburst on your part? The 
anticipation that a large proportion of the young men will not be 
found on the Italian trip. And so they lack the Spirit of Adventure ! 
You meant Adventure, didn’t you ? 

Yours as ever, dear Ancient, 
Casror AND PoLtux. 


[We do not bold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of 
Lerrers on Our Arratrs.”—Editor, Tue Lisrary Worvp.] 


| 
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Personal News 


Mr. DonaLp SHAPLAND, M.L.A., Bolton Public Libraries, has been 
ss Cataloguing Assistant in the Sheffield Public Libraries. 
(S.L.A. Certificates). 

Mr. Ralph P. Bateman — Assistant, Public Libraries, Stoke 
Newington, N.16. Formerly Junior Assistant, Tottenham Public 
Libraries and Museum. 


Mr. E. C. Kyte, who for some years was Secretary to the Library 
Association, and who has since been in control of the Library Depart- 
ment of Messrs. J. and E. Bumpus, Ltd., Oxford Street, W.1, has 
been appointed Librarian of Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, 
with professorial status. Salary £900. Whilst with Messrs. Bumpus 
Mr. Kyte has been responsible for the overhauling of a considerable 
number of the great private libraries of the country, including the 
King’s Library at Sandringham. 


Notes 


MEETINGS are taking place throughout Cardiganshire with a view to 
the raising of funds for the completion and extension of the buildings 
of the National Library of Wales at Aberystwyth. The buildings of 
the National Library commenced in 1911 were, by request of the 
Government, suspended for the period of the war except in so far as 
was necessary to enable the portion built (but not completed) to be 
occupied. It is proposed to carry out the interior work left over, 
and to provide book-cases, readers’ tables, and other furniture to meet 
the requirements of the large number of readers. Owing to the 
rapid growth of the collections, further provision must be made for 
the storage of books. It is proposed to build part of the first of the 
book-stacks included in the original plans. The existing buildings 
= pn for 500,000 printed books, a number already almost reached. 
¢ extension will provide for another 500,000, sufficient for the next 
forty years. The equipment of existing buildings, the building of 
part of the first book-stack, and other works necessary are estimated 
to cost £77,500. The Treasury has promised to grant £35,000 on 
condition that an equivalent amount is contributed from other sources. 
To meet this a sum of £10,878 has already been paid or promised. 

A useful “ publicity” article entitled “The Library Service” 
appeared in The Municipal Journal for February 24th. It comments 
upon the Report on Libraries as “ the most comprehensive survey of 
the library feld since 1849,” and remarks on progress at Croydon, 
Norwich, Perth, Coventry, Blackburn, Plymouth, Eccles and Battersea, 
showing in every case that considerable increase of work has occurred. 
It is probable that at no former time was reading so universal and 
library service therefore so much in demand as at present. The fears 
that the motor, “‘ movies,” the gramophone and wireless, successively 
and in increasing degree, would reduce reading have been falsified 
one by one; and it would seem that ultimately men agree that the 
— — that can permanently occupy the leisure of the mind is the 
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A very interesting proje& was adumbrated recently in The Daily 
Telegraph by Mr. Eric Blum, the music critic: that of a central and 
national music library, acting, we suppose, in some such manner as 
the Central Library for Students does for books proper. The projec 
is receiving considerable support and those who are interested are 
invited to communicate with Mr. Blum at 196, Gloucester Terrace, 
W.2z. Amongst the questions raised are: Would existing librarics, 
public or private, pool their resources in a central library or prescnt 
their duplicates to it ? Would gramophone and pianola firms care to 
have a room in such a library set aside for the examination of their 
ee and contribute in return to the library ? Would music pub- 

ishers be hostile or consider the library stimulating to trade? While 

we think the project promising, we should like to know that all existing 
music libraries in London (for example that at the University of 
London) are in the minds of the promoters. 

The building of the University Library at Leeds, when it is 
completed, will be a remarkable example of private generosity devoted 
to public ends, and will be one of he fine libraries of the country. 
The Manchester Central Library should be another such ornament, 
from the public purse. The greatest of library building schemes, 
however, is that for the new Cambridge University Library, for which 
Sir Gilbert Scott has prepared plans. The Council of the Senate are 
setting up machinery to secure of the £500,000 required, in order 
that the building may be commenced on a site already in their posses- 
sion. A legacy of £65,000 has been received from the late Rev. J. H. 
Ellis and the Local Examinations Syndicate is handing over £25,000 
from its surplus. 


Library Topics 

Under the pseudonym of “ William G. Borth,” Mr. W. G. 
Bosworth, Chief Assistant of the Burton-on-Trent Public Libraries, 
has written a novel, Spoiled, to be published by Hutchinson and Co. 
during the Spring. 

The second series of lectures on “ The Art of the Restoration 
Period,” which has been organised at Marylebone Public Library, 
concluded on March 19th with a Recital of Restoration Period Music; 

Mr. Reginald W. Brown, Chief Librarian of Northampton, is 
giving a course of lectures on the History of Northamptonshire. Mr. 
Brown has recently published an historical guide to the town of 
Northampton, giving full particulars of the educational facilities 
of the Borough. Copies can be obtained from him, 2s. 3d., post free. 

With the January-February issue the Croydon Reader’s Index 
commenced its thirtieth year. 

Increased use of the Harrogate Public Library has led to pro- 
posals which, if approved by the Town Council, will provide addi- 
tional accommodation. 


LIBRARY TABLES (FIVE) FOR SALE. 8ft. by 3ft. by 2ft. Gins., 
sloping tops, best seasoned Austrian oak. Can be inspected any time. 
Offers to Curer Lrprartan, Central Library, Mare St., Hackney, E.8. 


| 
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A Book-Sele@tion Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


150 Psychology. PHILOSOPHY. 


Hoxiincworts (H. L.) Psychology: Its Faéts and Principles. Demy 
8vo, cloth, pp. xviii., 540. London, Appleton, 1928. 12s. 6d. net. 

A very important book both to the beginner to the more advanced student 
of psychology. It has a dual purpose. The first is to present in some sort of order 
the ines of the por wer schools of psychologists—notably the Zurich and 
Vienna parties and their satellites ; the second to outline and develop the author’s 
own conceptions of the relations of mind and body. The book is thus useful as a 
commentary on existing literature and as a further contribution to a growing sciences 
Maccurpy (John T.) Common Principles in Psychology and 

Physiology. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xvii., 284. London, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1928. 15s. net. 

The author contends that there are laws common to both sciences, that the 
gulf between the two is artificial, and argues that psychological and physiological 
phenomena are the expressions of the same underlying agencies. 

192.9 Philosophy. 

Waurtreneap (A. N.) Symbolism: Its Meaning and Effe&. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. viii., 104. London, Cambridge University Press, 
1928. 4s. 6d. net. 

A new book by Professor Whitehead, the brilliant author of Science and the 
Modern World, is always the cause of some excitement in the philosophical world. 
This book is hard reading for those who have not yet learnt to think and to express 


themselves in the lan of the modern mathematical philosopher, but 
undoubtedly every educated reader will rightly expec to see it on the shelves of 
his public 

RELIGION. 
296 Judaism. 


Evrezer (Ben) Letters of a Jewish Father to His Son. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 274. London, Murray, 1928. tos. 6d. 
net. 

A Study of the modern Jew, of his beliefs, mode of education, aspirations and 
associations with the Gentiles. 

329.85 SOCIOLOGY. 

329.942 Labour Party. 

Guest (L. Haden) Where is Labour Going? A Political Pamphlet. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, Pp. 156. London, Jonathan Cape, 1927. 5s. net. 
A controversial book. The author says that Labour is going to ruin and 

ives reasons for his beliefs. Perhaps the most interesting feature of the book is 
inner history of the Labour policy which it reveals. 

331.137 Unemployment. 

AppLeton (W. A.) Unemployment : Its Cause and Cure. An Enquiry 
Authorised by the General Federation of Trade Unions. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x., 182. London, Philip Allan, 1928. 5s. net. 

As the result of exhaustive enquiry, this book is representative of political, 
industrial, economic and commercial points of view. 

354.42066 British Army. 

Deninc (Brevet Major B. C.) The Future of the British Army. Demy 
8vo, cloth, pp. 224. London, Witherby, 1928. os. 6d. net. 

A consideration of its duties, cost and composition, and of the main new 
influences—the League of Nations and disarmament ; national expenditure ; air 
power ; mechanical power, etc.—upon the future of the British Army, and suggests 


solutions of possible 
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354.428 Board of Trade. 
Surrn (Sir Hubert Llewellyn) The Board of Trade. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 288. London, Putnam, a 7s. 6d. net. 

Traces the historical evolution of the of Trade and shows how close is 
the correlation between variations in the attitude of the State to private enterprise 
and critical changes in the general trend of commercial and industrial development. 
Statistics, Industrial Property, etc., which reveal the rapid growth of the s 
duties and responsibilities. 

The book is one of the “ Whitehall Series ” describing the work and constitu- 
tion of the various Departments of State. 


354.71 Canada: administration. 

LoncGstretH (T. Mortis) The Silent Force: Scenes from the Life of 
the Mounted Police of Canada. Illustrated. Maps. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xiv., 382. London, Philip Allan, 1928. 15s. net. 

An authoritative history of the Royal Canadian (formerly the North-West) 

Mounted Police, and an account of the life and work of the men, covering the 

years between 1873 and 1922. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 
530.4 Physics. 


Lunwnon (R. G.) New Worlds for Old : The Realm of Modern Physics. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 106. London, Methuen, 1928. 2s. 6d. net. 
A very different book from that of a similar title by Mr. H. G. Wells. This 
work is intended for readers who have no previous knowledge of modern science. 
It maintains that the progress of physics has been so Striking as to present a wonder- 
land of new discovery—new worlds in atoms and in stars, and a new picture of 
the world of air, earth and water around us. 


539.3 Elafticity. 
TimosHENKO (S.) and Lessexs (J. M.) Applied Elasticity. Diagrams. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xxi., 544. London, Constable, 1928. 

258. net. 

Of praétical interest to the designer in mechanical engineering. Reviews the 
usual elementary theories in Part I. and gives several numerical exam with 
complete solutions. Included also are advanced chapters on the analysis of Stresses, 
and the mechanical properties of materials—principally metals—used in modern 
construction. Part II. is devoted to the experimental side of the subie&. 


540.3 Chemisiry : encyclopaedias. 

Kinozerr (C. T.) Chemical Encyclopaedia. An Epitomized Digest 
of Chemistry and its Industrial Applications. Fourth edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 808. London, Bailli¢re, Tindall and 
Cox, 1928. 45s. net. 

A concise but catholic work which should be of use in the reference depart- 
ment and more especially where Thorpe is not available. 


USEFUL ARTS. 


621.3132 Continuous current machinery. 

Hay (Alfred) Continuous Current Engineering. Diagrams. Third 
edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xiii., 384. London, Constable, 
1928. 145. net. 

A simple and by no means exhaustive account of the component of a 
continuous current lighting and power plant—dynamos, motors, cells, 
measuring instruments, etc. Although introduétory, the work is not in’ for 
absolute novices and it is assumed that the reader has an elementary knowledge 
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621.328 Electric wiring. 
a (W. Perren) Ele&ric Wiring, Fittings, Switches, and Lamps. 
ath. Sixth edition, revised by Philip Kemp. Cr. 8vo, 

ele&ric | tractors, consulting 
and Power Diftribution. 

621.38576 Automatic tele; 
Freestone (A. G.) The Call Indicator System in Automatic Telephony. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 112. London, Pitman, 


1928. 6s. net. 
This book is written primarily for students of telephony who have acquired 
an ~ vem knowledge of the principles of the “ Strowger ” system of automatic 
London telephone 


t is of wide interest in view of the conversion of the 
the automatic system. 

640.2 Domeftic science. 

Mrs. Beeron’s Hints ro Housewives. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
fs Become London, Ward Lock, 1928. 3s. 6d. net. 

the latest labour and time-saving methods and contains references 
to over 700 subjeéts of interest to every housewife. It is not a cookery book. 
the numerous subjects discussed are : Labour-saving Devices, Household 
Work, Servants’ Duties, Washing and , Home Repairs and Decoration, 
, Shopping, Table Seon, Be ties of Hostess, Calling and Cards, First 

Aid and ursing, etc., etc. 

FINE ARTS. 


750.94 Exropean painting. 
Sarr (S. C. Kaines) An Outline History of Painting in Europe to the 
end of the XIX. century. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 
274. London, Medici Society, 1928. 6s. net. 
Written by the t of the Birming’ City Art Gallery, this book is a 
Study of European Art. Its to cover a vast 
ited space has caused some omissions, but it should be of interest to 
wee have no specialised knowledge of art. 


LITERATURE. 


820.9 English literature: bi 
Wippows (Margharita) English Literature. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. vii., 302. London, Chatto, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
A usef seful addition to the “‘ Simple Guide Series.” 
Literature before Chaucer to Vi€torian poetry and prose, concluding with 
comments on Thomas Hardy. 


822.91 English drama: 20th century. 
Ervine (St. John G.) Four One-A& Plays. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 96. 
London, Allen and Unwin, 1928. 3s. 6d. net. 
ConTENTs :—The Magnanimous Lover; Progress; Ole George comes to 
Tea ;  — was no Lady. 
— -+* value of short plays from the versatile pen of Mr. St. John 
Ervine. is of a different type and all of them have proved their worth 
pap myn Pirkei last two are especially suitable for presentation by amateur 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 

915.1 China. 

Garston (Crosbie) The Dragon and the Lotus. With numerous line 
drawings by the author. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 344. London, 
Heinemann, 1928. tos. 6d. net. 

The reader takes part in a tri Gs 
across America and the Pacific. visits the old, half-forgotten cities of China, 

Yannan-Fy, Hanoi, Hue and the ill-famed Macao. 
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915.8 Afghaniffan. 

Trinkier (Emil) Through the Heart of Afghanistan. Edited and 
translation by B. K. Featherstone. With map and illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 246. London, Faber and Gwyer, 1928. 


15S. net. 

Public intereft in Af hanistan adds particular value to Dr. Trinkler’s colleétion 
of diaries, sketches and p intended to give a general idea of a traveller’s 
impressions of the country its inhabitants. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
923.17294 Kings. 
VANDERCOOK (John W.) Black Majesty. The Life of Christophe, King 


of Haiti. With drawings by Mahlon Blaine. 8vo, boards, 
half cloth, in box, PP. X., 208. London, Harper, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
John W. Vandercook is already famous as a travel writer an an i 
In Haiti, 800 miles south-east of Florida, there is a monument more massive 
the Tower of London, raised by one Christophe, born a slave but who became a 
t king—so great as to be the only man alive who had defeated Napoleon in war. 
Christophe—L’Homme ” was born over a hundred years ago, and this first 
complete and authentic biography of the black emperor is one of the most dramatic 
and impressive books of the year. 


940.32 World War: Diplomatic biftory. 

Lutz (Hermann) Lord Grey and the World War. Translated by E. 
W. Dickes. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 346. London, Allen and 
Unwin, 1928. 16s. net. 

Dr. Lutz, who was responsible for the German translation of the official British 
Documents on the Origins of the War, Strives “ to throw light on the complications 
and contrasts” of Lord Grey's personality, and to fill the gaps in Lord Grey’s 
Twenty-Fiwe Years, the narrative of the events leading up to the outbreak of war. 


940.4313 World War : Campaign of 1917. 

Quicuiey (Hugh) Passchendaele and the Somme. A Diary of 1917. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 192. London, Methuen, 1928. 6s. net. 
Mr. Hugh Quigley colleéts letters written by him from the front during 1917— 

letters which reflected the experiences of a highly educated Scotsman from the 

time he arrived in France till he was wounded in an attack in Flanders. 


940.48 World War. 

Tuomas (Lowell) The Sea Devil. The Story of Count Felix von 
Luckner, the German War Raider. Illustrated. Demy $8vo, 
cloth, pp. x., 308. London, Heinemann, 1928. ros. 6d. net. 

A narrative, by the principal a€tor, of one of the most extraordinary episodes 
of the War. The Story of the Seead/er, the German raider whose commander nevet 
took a life during his voyage, is too well-known to need repetition, and a short 
paragraph could not do it justice. The Sea Devil is a book which should be in 
every library, and we suggest in every juvenile department. 

942 British history. 

Rosinson (Howard) A History of Great Britain. Maps. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. viii., 952. London, Allen and Unwin, 1928. 18s. net. 
An American history of England. It deals with the growth of the Empire 

and its influence on the history of the nation. The book is valuable both for the 

unprejudiced mind that it brings to the subje& and for the broad outlook which 
treats the Empire not as an appendage of England but as a vital factor in her develop- 
ment. The book contains excellent bibliographical notes. 


945.09 Fascism in Italy. 
Satvemini (Gaetano) The Fascist Di@atorship in Italy. Volume 1, 
Origins and Praétices. With an Introduction by Ramsay Muir. 
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Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 446. London, Jonathan 


15S. net. 

that to which we are accustomed. The reverse of the medal is shown. His book 
is a Study of government by despotism and an indiétment of its essential i 

The author has suffered the Fascists and his sufferings have lent a ve human 


but it is at any rate a to much 
somewhat fulsome praise of Mussolini and his régime. 
FICTION. 


“ ArGHan.” Bahadur Khan Warrior. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. 
London, Herbert Jenkins, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
An English girl is matched against a Pathan warrior. The book centres in the 
problem of her marriage to him. 


ARNOLD (John) The Surrey Wood Mystery. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. 

London, Herbert Jenkins, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

Professor Merrow discovers a body in the heart of a wood. He summons the 
local constable and doctor, but when they arrive on the spot the corpse, as so often 
Seagens, has vanished. Doctor Henshaw helps to solve the myStery and a series of 

illing adventures follow. 


Arxrnson (Katherine) The Magic Bird. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 318. 
London, Eveleigh Nash, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
A novel whose aétion takes place in London and the Riviera. The disclosure 


Binns (Otwell) Behind the Ranges. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. London, 


Ward Lock, a 7s. 6d. net. 
Adventures of Flora Standfast and Barry Clissold, ex-patrol officer. 


Burrarp (Gerald) The Mystery of the Mekong. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
. 312. London, Herbert Jenkins, 1 iad 7s. 6d. net. 


thrilling sequel to The Tiger of Tibet. fa em samy is kidnapped by 
and imprisoned in Tibet. and John Denton set out to 


rescue her. Trave in Tibet and big game ne give colour to the Story. 


Cuarteris (Leslie) The White Rider. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. London, 
Ward Lock, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
A deteétive story and a treasure hunt. Gy 
Seldon and only a step-daughter is aware of its hiding-place. Then, of course, 
there is a hunt, complete with detectives and criminals, for the hidden treasure. 


Cross (Laurence) The Dope Dealers. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. London, 
Jarrolds, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
A young scientist discovers the means of solidifying alcohol, a the plot of a 
rival to capture the formula is worked out with ingenuity and thrills 


De Wirte (Ysabel) The Wolf Cub. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. ae 
Hamilton, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

The wolf is Count Conrade of Montjoie. The cub i is his son Conrad. The 
Count is an unscrupulous and merciless tyrant. His son’s efforts to claim kinship 
bring him to a dun, Young Conrad escapes, becomes head of a band of 
outlaws, and falls in —y 


Dreiser (Theodore) Chains. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 382. London, 
Constable, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
Fifteen lesser novels and Stories. The Stories in this volume are of the 
ting in so. ty, in yet attention 
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Fercuson (W. B. M.) The Clue in the Glass. Cr. 8vo, boards, pp. 312. 
London, Herbert Jenkins, 1928. 2s. net. 
Murder or suicide ? 


Foorner (Hulbert) Queen of Clubs. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 296. London, 
Collins, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
On her twenty-first birthday Carola Goadby, an orphan heiress to millions, 
o out alone to seek knowledge of the world. "She plunges into the torrent of 
York’s underworld and becomes immersed in its crime and lawlessness. 
Hulbert Footner gives a vivid description of the incredible panorama of New 
York night life. 


Furnivaut (Gordon) The Tracker Tracked. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. 
London, Herbert Jenkins, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
The problem—whether a woman was murdered or committed suicide—is 
worked out with great skill. 


Gtyper (John) The Compulsory Wife. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. 
London, Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 


A humorous novel. 


Goo.peN (Barbara) The Sleeping Sword. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 244. 
London, Chapman and Hall, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Study of apathy in existing social conditions. The novel seeks to show 
crisis. 


Harpy (Thomas) The Short Stories of Thomas Hardy. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 1,084. London, Macmillan, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

* Stores fron from Wessex Tales ; Life’s Little Ironies ; A Group of Noble Dames ; 
Undoubtedly a book for every public library, and a most welcome addition 

to an increasing gallery of world-famous short stories. 


Hockinc (Silas K.) The Winds of Chance. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 282. 


London, Sampson Low, 1928. 3s. 6d. net. 
The name of the author is sufficient indication of the character of the book. 


Macautay (Rose) Keeping Up Appearances. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 304. 

London, Collins, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

Miss Rose Macaulay’s new Study in logy and satire is as clever as usual. 
Daisy poses to herself as Daphne and both of them are a little ashamed of beis 
Marjorie. A new treatment of the dual—or should it be triple—personality w 

the reader, is interesting, but a little annoying, and evokes praise for its 
Eeitinacy, t but a sigh for reading more reposeful. 


MacNamara (Brinsley) The Valley of the Squinting Windows. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 296. London, Sampson Low, 1928. 
7s. 6d. net. 

An Irish story. 

O’Brien (Kathleen) The Mandeville Club. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 310. 

A Story of a di ke Rachel Arden, secretary to 

y each night. In her leisure moments 

ora eStcott, about whom there is a secret that is disclosed at 
the the book. 


= Easton (John) Matheson Fever. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. London, 

Philip Allan, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Story of a curse connefted with an island off the Bihar Coast, India. 
Matheson’s interest in a certain swamp determines a number of people to search ; 
for a reason, but then there is a decidedly attraétive daughter and a legend. | 
| 
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Oupe (Nicholas) The Incredible Adventures of Rowland Hern. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. vi., 285. London, Heinemann, 7s. 6d. net. 
A deteétive story. 


Rott-WHEELER (Francis) The Tamer of Herds. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
242. London, Appleton, 1928. 5s. net. 
An adventure tale. 


Sampson (Victor) The Murder of Paul Rougier. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
296. London, Herbert Jenkins, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
Paul Rougier, a Parisian, is murdered. His wife, shocked as she is by the 
tragedy, is yet more shocked by what she learns of her husband’s past. 


Supp (Horace) Leeway. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 412. London, Sampson 
Low, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
A first novel by a distinguished poet and critic, excellent in performance and 
ripe with promise. 
Smvctair (Upton) The Spy. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. London, 
Werner Laurie, Reprint 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Sinclair exposes the methods of Big Business in America, and lashes the 


hypocrisy of the unscrupulous American “ Patriots” and “ Jingoes” who used 
the powers the war gave them to crush those who stood in their way. 


StnpErBy (Donald) The Protagonists. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. 
London, Murray, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
A novel with an Indian setting by the author of The Jewel of Malabar. 


SiaTER (W. H.) Courage of the Outcast. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. 
London, Ward Lock, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 


Which would predominate—thankfulness for escape or terror of recapture, 
if one escaped from prison on the morning fixed for one’s execution ? 


Sir (Walton Hall) Shadow River. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 332. London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
A romance of the jungle. David Jones, a young American sportsman, joins 

a scheme to make money by hunting big game in Africa. 

Waker (E. M.) God Loves the Franks. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 260. 
London, Crosby Lockwood, 1927. 7s. 6d. net. 


A present-day story of life at the School of the Legion of Patriots, an institu- 
tion originally founded by Napoleon for the education of the daughters of his 
officers. 


Watpo.e (Hugh) Wintersmoon. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 620. London, 
Macmillan, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

Taken with The Duchess of Wrexe, The Green Mirror, and The Young Enchanted, 
Wintersmoon completes Mr. Hugh Walpole’s study of the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. It is the story of Janet Grandison, her marriage her sister. 

Watsu (J. M.) The Silver Greyhound. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. 
London, Hamilton, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ The Silver Greyhound ” is a badge whose ownership is the key to a mystery. 


JUVENILE. 


Barsour (Ralph Henry) Adventures of Tom Marvel. Illustrated by 
A. G. Peck. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 164. London, Appleton, 1928. 


5s. net. 
A school story describing the adventures of three runaways. 
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Bunyan (John) The Pilgrim’s Progress. Tercentenary Edition. 
Demy 8vo, Paper, pp. 256. London, R.T.S., 1928. 6d. net. 
A and edition for those lib: ho ha demand 


Davinson (H. B.) Peter Lawson, Wolf Cub, or the Mystery of Redcroft 
Farm. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 128. London, “ Children’s 
Companion ” Office, 1927. 1s. 6d. net. 


Frrzpatrick (L. G.) Sonia’s First Term. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 154. 
R.T.S., 1927. 25. 6d. net. 
Girls’ School Time Stories. 


Macponatp (Zillah K.) Spindlespooks. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. 
London, 1928. $s. net. 
A myStery Story for girls, relating fresh experiences of Hilaire MacA llister. 


McMIL.en (Wheeler) The Young Collector. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 166. 
London, Appleton, 1928. 5s. net. 

A guide showing how a boy may colle& and arran , coins or trophies 
of nature and science, and how a girl may form a colleétion o dolls, wild flowers, 
shells, etc. How to make the best use of cameras, flags and scrapbooks—all these 
are set forth in suggestive detail. 


Moore (Dorothea) Sera qer Di Goes to School. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 190. London, R.T.S., 1927. 2s. 6d. net. 


Russet (Arthur) Dream Isle. An Australian Story. With Illustra- 
tions by R. B. Ogle. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 150. London, R.T.S., 
1927. 2s. 6d. net. 


Srarritr (S. Stuart) Livingstone the Pioneer. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 160. 
London, R.T.S., 1927. 2s. 6d. net. 


Wrrners (Henry) Abraham Lincoln: A Champion of Freedom. 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. 162. London, R.T.S., 2s. 6d. net. 


Wutson (Theodora Wilson) The Strange Adventures of Billy. Illus. 
Harry Rountree. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 160. London, R.T.S., 
1927. 28. 6d. net. 


HIS is the sort of In these words ‘ The Library World"’ comments on 


Vn Glish : From Piers 
freely from lending attGel to the Foryste Saga. 


libra ry counters! A Chronological Record with notes and a list of available editions, 


As an experiment, a concise interpretative outline English. valnable 
dbook for all interested in Englis terature, and a particu 
however, it might larly useful work of a for students. By JOHN L. bee 


be usefal if one _ with Introduction by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 1/6 net. 
(By Post, 1/8). 


Of Booksellers or direct from the Publishers. 

ference somewhere F OYLES FOR BOOKS 

mear the Catalogue" W.& G. FOYLE LTD., 119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 (Gerrard 9310). 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Coventry Public Libraries Readers’ Bulletin. Vol. 6,No.1. January- 
February, 1928. 
Contains a bibliography of works by and about Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
FutHam Public Libraries Readers’ Guide. Vol. 3, No. 1. January 


to March, 1928. 
Contains a B.B.C. reading programme. 


Leeps Commercial and Technical Library Bulletin. No. 38. January, 
1928. 
outline of the Department’s aétivities. 
Lrerary Review. No. 4. Winter, 1927. 


Among the writers in this issue are included Dr. G. H. Locke, Mr. L. Stanley 
Jast, Col. Luxmoore Newcombe, and Mr. S. A. Pitt. 


NortincHaM Public Libraries Bulletin. No. 278. January-March, 
1928. 
Guaie an illustrated account of further branch library developments. 


Stepney Public Libraries. General Catalogue, Se&tion IV., or Class D. 
Part 1—Subje& List, pages 1 to 269; Part 2—Author Index, 
pages 271 to 291. 1928. 

Bi hy and Co ndence; History, Geography,' T: » and 

Antiquities; Voyages and Travels. 


Reports 

CamBriDGE Public Libraries.—63rd Annual Report. Chief Librarian, 
W. A. Fenton, F.L.A. Population, 59,264. Rate, 2.13d. Income, 
£3,637. Stock: Lending, 54,488; Reference, 16,318. Additions, 
2,523. Withdrawals, 2,147. Issues: Lending, 244,166; Reference, 
2,473 ; Open Shelves, 87,000 ; School Libraries, 37,931. Borrowers, 
9,518. 1 Branch. 

In the above report the record of three years’ work is published, but the figures 
are for the past working year only. Great strides have been made in efficiency 
and progress, which are attributed mainly to the faé that the Libraries have become 
better known. This has been accomplished by public le¢tures, the publication of a 
monthly periodical and by notices in the press. The provision of Library facilities 
at Chesterton and Cherryhinton have been recommended by the Committee and it 
is hoped that soon there will be flourishing Branches in these two outlying distri&s. 


HuppersrietD Public Libraries and Art Gallery.—z9th Annual 
Report. Librarian and Curator, Horace Goulden, F.L.A. Popula- 
tion, 110,102. Rate, 1d. Stock: Lending, 44,419; Reference, 
10,813; Branch, 3,420. Additions, 4,889. Withdrawals, 1,166. 
Issues: Lending, 364,012; Reference, 11,828; Branch, 6,144; 
School Libraries, 109,569; Blind Readers, 459. Borrowers, 
10,650. 1 Branch. 

The year’s work, viewed from the use made of the system by the public, is 
most gratifying in every sense and clearly shows that the institution is an important 
faétor in the informative and recreative life of the Borough. The congestion at the 
Central has been somewhat relieved by the ere&tion of new shelving. The Music 
Library is proving very popular and the first edition of the catalogue of the colleétion 
was pat disposed of. Special borrowing facilities are granted to teachers. The 
various exhibitions in the Art Gallery drew 44,957 visitors. 
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Smeruwick Public Library.—A Record of Fifty Years—1877-1927 ; 
peers with statistics for the year ended March 318t, 1927. Borough 
Librarian, H. P. Marshall. Population, 78,840. Rate, 2.89d. 
Income, £3,827. Stock: Lending, 20,528; Reference, 2,448. 
Additions, 2,044. Withdrawals, 353. Issues: Lending, 147,762 ; 
Juvenile, 72,925. Borrowers, 8,406. 

There has existed in Smethwick a public library of a kind since the year 1847. 
There have also been very energetic and enthusiastic workers for the movement and 
their untiring labours has resulted in the building up of the highly efficient service 
that exists re to-day. The Aéts were adopted in 1877 and since then many 
changes have taken place. The Library has occupied various sites and buildings, 
and the above record is published on the eve of the opening of the new central 
building, which has been converted out of the old Town Hall. The new Library 
will be on the open-access system and will consist of separate Adult and Junior 
Lending Departments, Newsroom and Offices on the ground floor and Reference 
Library on the first floor. The conversion cost about £5,000. The Record contains 
many portraits and a plan of the new system. 


The Library Association 
LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES BRANCH. 


Fesruary MontrHLY MEETING. 
A jornt meeting with the Association of Assistant Librarians was 
held at Sion College, Victoria Embankment, E.C., on Wednesday, 
February 22nd, 1928. Mr. G. Vale (President, Association of Assistant 
Librarians) took the Chair. 

Mr. W. R. B. Prideaux, B.A. (Reform Club) opened the proceed- 
ings with a paper on the “ Subjeé Index to Periodicals.” He outlined 
its growth and dealt with its belated appearance ; in part occasioned 
by the intervention of the war in the early stages and the tardiness of 
the voluntary contributors in forwarding entries. A discussion fol- 
lowed in which the chief issue seemed to be whether in view of the 
publication of specialised indexes by other bodies it was worth while 
the Association continuing to index purely technical and scientific 
journals, or to concentrate on more general periodicals. Mr. Esdaile 
(British Museum) contributed the most valuable ee in the 
course of an interesting discussion. He suggested that instead of 
limiting the index to a certain number of ae and including 
everything contained therein, the whole field of knowledge might 
be divided into say ten parts, each part being assigned to a librarian 
renowned in the particular subjeét, who would discriminate and 
index articles of real value in all periodicals. This system would 
include poems and other literary pieces appearing in such papers as 
the London Mercury, and he pointed out the value to future biblio- 
graphers of such entries. 

There followed a discussion of the Government Committee’s 
recommendations with respeé& to catalogue provision, opened by 
Messrs. J. G. O'Leary (Bethnal Green), A. C. Piper (Richmond) and 
J. E. Walker (Fulham). 


Mr. O'Leary expressed himself in the main in favour of the 
Committee’s recommendations and stressed the point that the British 
Museum should be the central cataloguing department for the country. 
He illustrated this by an example of what is already being done by 
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the Museum in the produétion of lists, in broadside form, of recent 
additions. He also implied that fewer bibliographical details were 
to be desired and their place taken by descriptive annotations. 

Mr. Piper pointed out the disadvantages which would accrue 
from the differences which exist between the British Museum and 
the more widely used Joint code rules. He also mentioned the slovenly 
appearance which printed cards would assume if they were to have 
headings, class-numbers, etc., written thereon in ink. He, however, 
proved himself in favour of the Committee’s recommendations by 
making reference to the admirable central cataloguing scheme in 
vogue at Glasgow, on which lines he suggested the national scheme 
might be established. 

Mr. Walker was particularly concerned with the cost of the 
scheme, which he thought had been rather under-eStimated by the 
Committee and in faé& by other supporters of the proposal. The 
economy in time which was suggested was rather doubtful when one 
considered the labour involved in selecting subje& headings and 
classifying, even after the printed cards had been received at the 

raries. 

The discussion which ensued showed that difficulties were 
recognised, but no practical solutions were forthcoming. The delay 
which would inevitably occur was one of the chief problems and it 
was pointed out that some arrangement would be necessary in order 
to accelerate the receipt of books from the publishers and the cata- 
loguing thereof at the Museum. The issue of complete lists of addi- 
tions was suggested, which might be used for book seleétion and 
from wich cards could be ordered, but it was pointed out that the 
accessions of the Museums amount to something like 400 volumes a 
day, a considerable proportion being quite unworthy of permanent 
record. It was suggested that the Central Library if and when it 
takes its place as a department of the Museum, should undertake the 
work. In general the meeting was in favour of central cataloguing, 
its chief recommendation being that it would permit assistants to 
devote more time to the preparation of book-lists, and other extension 


work. R.C.S. 
Correspondence 

Tue Eprror, 

P The Library World. March 27th, 1928. 


Librarians are well aware of the lifelong interest which my father, 
Mr. Gladstone, always had in books and libraries, and I am advised 
that British and Irish Librarians might appreciate the gift of one or 
more of the standard works regarding his life and his conneétion with 
history. 

May I therefore ask the courtesy of your columns in order to 
say that I shall be glad to present a copy of the illustrated one-volume 
edition of Morley’s G/adftone, edited and abridged by C. F. G. 
Masterman, to any public library or any college, school, or other 
institutional library which does not possess a copy, and to such public 
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libraries as could make use of an additional copy in branch libraries. 

If preferred a copy of the complete small 8vo three-volume edition 
of the Life can be supplied. 

I have for presentation, in addition, some copies of ‘ Gladstone 
S es: descriptive index and bibliography. By A. T. Bassett. 

ith a preface by Viscount Bryce, and introductions to the selected 
speeches by Herbert Paul” (1916); also copies of the Life of my 
mother, Catherine Gladstone, by her daughter, Mary Drew. 

May I ask Librarians who would wish to possess for their libraries 
copies of any of the above books to write to me at Hawarden Castle, 
Hawarden, North Wales ? 

Yours, etc., 


Hawarden Castle, H. N. GLADSTONE. 
Hawarden, North Wales. 


Tue Eprror, 
The Library World. March 19th, 1928. 
Sir, 


On page 212 of the March number of The Library World, under 
“ Library Topics,” appears a paragraph that the Central Library at 
Woolwich is to be extended. 

This note, I think, should refer to the Central Library at East 
Ham, as that is the estimated amount that is to be spent on this building 
providing sanétion be obtained from the Ministry of Health to raise 


a loan for the purpose. The next item refers to the Library at N. 
Woolwich, which is in the East Ham area—not, as is implied, the 
area in the Metropolitan Borough of Woolwich. 

Yours, etc., 
Central Library, O. W. Srone. 
High Street South, East Ham, E.6. 


[We thank Mr. Stone for his correétion.—Epb., Library World.} 


Tue Eprror, — 

The Library World. March 19th, 1928. 
Sir, 

I am grateful for the support you give in the editorial in your 
last issue to the suggested Union Catalogue of the Libraries of London. 
The details you give, however, of the suggested method of compiling 
such a catalogue are not quite correé. 

In the first place, the Committee which is dealing with the question 
is composed of members of both Associations, the Library Association 
(London and Home Counties Branch) and the Association of Assistant 
Librarians. It is not proposed that the London Libraries should 
necessarily provide the cards or make a contribution towards the 
cost of the catalogue. This statement is a little premature, as the 
Committee has not yet reached the stage at which the actual procedure 
of compiling the catalogue can be settled, and it is wrong to assume 
that when these questions are considered the recommendations of the 
Committee will necessarily take the form suggested in your note. 

Yours, etc., 
Hon. Secretary to the Seymour Suirn, 
Union Catalogue Committee. 
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Second-Hasid Fi ictions 
Library Bindings. 
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THE COST OF YOUR BOOKS BY ENABLING 
ONE BOOK TO GIVE THE SERVICE OF TWO 


2,000 Public Libraries in Great Britain, the Colonies 
and America use Chivers methods of binding their 
books, because the traditional methods of binding were 
ineffective and harmful with modern weak, spongy 
paper. 


The Traditional methods of bookbinding were adapted 
to the very good papers in use until 50 years ago. 
Applied to modern books they wreck them. 


Four kinds of binding are necessary for Lendi 
Library Books, because of the varying qualities 
thickness of their paper and sections. 


We re-line the joint of each leaf, or we guard with a 
double joint the leaves of all books which require such 
treatment AT NO EXTRA CHARGE. 


We only oversew where it will allow the book to open. 
freely and give better service so treated. 


We supply New Books so strongly bound in our 
leather back bindings that they will outlast two and 
somtimes three copies chased and used in the 
ordinary publishers’ binding. 

Partly-worn books we rebind so well and strongly 
that they will withstand all the use theif paper allows. 
Prices and iculars of these bindings will be sent 
by return of post. A Catalogue of 7,000 Fiction and 
Juvenile books, so bound, sent free on application. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS, LTD. 


Bookbinders & Booksellers 
PORTWAY, BATH, ENGLAN 


Printed by FRANK JUCKES, LTD., 30-31 M Street, Birmingham ; 
and Published fot the Propristors by GRAFTON OO. 51 t Russell Street, London, W.C.. 
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